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THE SOLDIER'S DESTINY. 



THE ENLISTMENT. 

In the year 1830, when Nature had arrayed herself 
in her annual garb of the many-hued autumn, on a 
particular morning of September, the sun rose bril- 
liantly to cheer the hearts of the holiday-makers in 
Alstonfield, a rude and rural Tillage in the agricultural 
district of Staffordshire, which history seemed long 
ago to have leffc unnoticed and unknown. But though 
no chronicles of Alstonfield exist, and though it has 
no archiyes, the touching record of this paper and 
the published wrongs of its simple hero, shall excite a 
sympathy in human hearts, and henceforth establish 
for Alstonfield a glorious renown as the birth-place 
of a martyr. A martyr ! Every thing created of 
God has its effect, and every thing made by man has 
its effect. How terrible seems the reflection on human 
errors! What thousands and tens of thousands of 
martyrs does every atom of Truth demand to esta- 
blish itself in the world! How many victims dkl 
Paganism require before it would relinquish its firm 
hold upon the minds of men in favour of Christianity. 
How many victims will Christianity itself sacrifice ^ 
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before its sectarian prejudices and worldly vices shall 
be cast off, and it shall stand forward in its purity to 
be the worship of the world ? How many victims 
will War yet require to be slaughtered like wild beasts 
of prey, — to be murdered in the open face of day, ere 
she will abdicate her gory throne, and branded fly 
— pursued by her own vile creatures, the wolf and 
the vulture — leaving the earth at last to the pure and 
mild dominion of sweet peace ? Oh ! Heaven hasten 
this desired empire, and bless the intentions to pro- 
mote it ! 

The particular morning above mentioned, on which 
the sun had risen brilliantly to cheer their hearts, was 
in turn welcomed by the holiday-makers of Alston- 
field, and the holiday-makers consisted of nearly the 
whole population. The occasion was the annual 
wake, which, at the time oi our story, was still kept 
up, with many of the ancient honours appertaining 
to such festivals. The donkey-racing — the sack- 
racing — the single stick — wrestling, and that parti- 
cularly noble, stupid British amusement of boxing, 
were all prosecuted with an ardour worthy of the 
middle ages, or a better cause. And on this day, it 
was expected that the feats of every performer would 
at least equal, and most probably excel, anything 
that had preceded the present wake. 

The donkey-race was to be the great event of the 
day, and much was said through the village upon 
the merits of the various animals that were to kick, 
plunge and run, and were to be kicked and beaten in 
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the contest for the stakes of £5. The two favourites 
of the day seemed to be the steeds of Nat Willet and 
Joe Caplin, and these two champions for lucre and 
for Yillage-fame, it is necessary tha* we should know 
something of before proceeding further. 

Joe then was a fair, intelligent^ and well-grown 
young man of six-and-twenty — an honest and simple 
rustic, with a good word and a smile always at com- 
mand. He was rather courted among his associates 
as a shrewd, hard-working, well-meaning fellow. He 
had at home an old widowed mother, whom he kept 
as well as he could, in addition to a good-hearted 
wife, and two little ones who all loved him very 
dearly. He had married before his father*s death^ and 
started as fairly in life as a young man could ; that is, 
he had able hands, a willing heart, and a loving wife, 
to help him through a world of trouble. With few 
wants and contented minds, his wife and he could not 
but be happy ; in time, however, there had come an 
innocent intruder to call upon them for a little more 
work and a little more self-denial ; then brother John 
had had a long family and bad health, and tliey 
had taken a nephew to add to their family and their 
cares. Then fither had died, and mother must go to 
the union ; Joe couldn*t bear that, nor his wife either, 
so mother had come and divided their already scanty 
stock with them ; and soon after all these occurrences 
there appeared another little trouble in the form of a 
second baby, and Joe had very hard work indeed to 
make both ends meet, and lately had begun to look 8^ 
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little care-worn and anxious, for wages were low and 
work was uncertain. On wet days they were all as 
much obliged to eat and drink as on fine days, but 
there was no work to do on the wet days, and when 
many of them came together it made Joe look Tory 
thoughtful indeed. The present week, however, of 
which the particular day was Friday, had thrown a 
new life upon the features of Joe, for he had succeeded 
in gaining a prize at the County Agricultural Society's 
Meeting, for the cleanest and neatest cottage in the 
parish, thanks to the good housewifery of Lizzy his 
wife, and the help of his well-experienced old mother. 
This prize had put them all in good spirits, for it 
seemed really like a good omen that such luck should 
begin the week in which fell the junior Joe's fifth 
birth-day, as well as the wake the day after, upon 
which last occasion, Joe the elder had agreed, for the 
consideration of a few shillings, to ride one of the 
contending donkeys for the Alstonfield sweepstakes. 

This donkey-riding, which Joe had in the first 
instance undertaken for the little consideration it 
would put in his pocket, had not altogether pleased 
the women of Joe's household, but they had kept 
their misgivings to themselves, and after the improved 
condition of Joe's spirits, they could not but agree at 
their frugal meal on the wake morning, in Joe*s 
opinion that his luck seemed all at once to have taken 
a turn, and he was sure he should win the race, be- 
cause Good Fortune, having just begun to notice him, 
had put this race in his way on purpose to help him. 
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It was with such an opiDion, and with the con- 
fidence of a winner, that Joe walked down to the 
yillage-green — ^the impromptu race-course of the day, 
to receive the encouragements of his friends and 
backers, and alas ! never to dream of the malignant 
nature of the Good Fortune who had just taken him 
under her care ! 

Nat Willet, the chief antagonist of Joe, was a very 
diiSerent character. The son of poor people who had 
neither time nor funds to devote to his training, Nat 
had grown up shoeless and hatless in the village; 
seldom fed and always hungry, he had learned to 
cheat his playfellows of the street and the gutter 
out of hunks of bread, or tempting bones, great deli- 
cacies to him, and he suffered the various chastise- 
ments he often had to endure more as a payment in 
kind for his luxuries, than as a retribution for wrong 
doing. What wonder that such a lad should have 
grown up a lazy and doubtful character! What 
wonder that the education of his childhood should 
have formed the character of his manhood ! What 
wonder that at five-and-forty years Nat should be a 
systematic poacher, an ale-house gambler, and a man 
ready to any one's money for any sort of job, delicate 
or not, honest or otherwise ! 

Nat's head-quarters were at Alstonfield, and when 
possible he made a point of assisting at its wake, that 
being an occasion on which he was sure to make 
some money. At other times he wandered about 
the county. A drover on market-days, a horoA^ 
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dealer on fair days, an idler on Sundays, a sharp 
man on all days, and a poacher at night, Nat was a 
man who knew something of life. A friend of gip- 
sies, and an intimate acquaintance with many bad 
characters of the county, whom he had met during a 
toilsome residence in the county jail on one or two 
occasions, Nat was an antagonist by no means 
despicable, for he was well known to be a man who 
would stick at nothing to accomplish his {rarposes. 
He rode a donkey of his own, about the honest ac- 
quirement of which the village gossips had had their 
grave doubts, but which was still his own to beat 
and to work as he pleased, and it was with all faith 
in him and confidence in the result that Nat too had 
walked upon the ground. 

The competitors w^re all arrived, and busied in 
their pr^arations. The village was enlivened by 
the ingress of lads and lasses &om the neighbouring 
farms and hamlets, induced by the fineness of the 
day to ccHacie to Alstonfield and have a jig upon the 
green. The steeple of the church had hoisted its 
holiday flag, and the belfry had pealed forth a happy 
bob-maj(Mr in oommemorati<m of ike ovent. The 
village inn had raised an enormous fiag-pole, and 
decked the string of it with banners of all nations. 
Two or three booths for dancing and drinking had 
been erected on the green, barrels of beer were b^ng 
tapped preparatorily to beiiag emptied, the shows 
were bustling to commence operations, and the wan« 
d&rmg minstrel, who never knew any other tune 
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i^on his broken-winded darionette than ^ The Devil 
among the Tailors," was taking a last bit and a sup 
before taking a Mow^ which once begun, would last 
till late in the day. 

The pause of expectation before ihe commence- 
ment of the rerels was interrupted by the sounds of 
music, — ^music of artful and inspiring kind*— tl» fife 
and drum! The music ai glory and <^ blood! 
Sounds hollow as the instruments that make them ! 
These sounds approached, announcing to the simple 
and happy revdlers the advent of soldiers out te^ 
cruiting men. Soldiers in the gaudy livery of blood, 
marshi^ed by music, searching for men whom they 
could lure or entrap, by flattering prospects or 
knavish artifices, to serve their country and murd^ 
her enemies ! 

This new atrival brought unbounded de%ht to all 
the little boys and girls, who saw only the show of 
the outside, and heard only pretty music. It brought 
joy to the maidens who were iliere, for they rather 
liked the looks, and the stories, and the spirited flir- 
tations of a soldier, and they promised themselves an 
extra dance and a terrible devotion to the red-coat, 
for no other purpose than to vex their more simple 
swains, whom they could manage as they pleased. 
So the music played, and the men marched, and 
tiieir triumphal course round the green was ended 
at the inn, the head-quarters of the day, and then 
commenced the merry-makings and their work. 

The contests of the morning seemed to go off with 
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an immense spirit. Sergeant Spurdon and Corporal 
Tintly, were every where exciting fire and animation 
in all bosoms; they encouraged the conquerors — 
cheered the vanquished, and made friends of all the 
fine young men about. They backed everybody, and 
when the contest was over, they always knew that 
the winner would win. There was a charm and fas- 
cination about their society, which greatly attracted 
the simple countrymen, who knew but little of guile 
and hypocrisy, and less of glory and the destiny of 
a soldier. Sergeant Spurdon was at once a popular 
man in the village, the father of glory and the brother 
of honour, and when he complimented Joe upon the 
animal he was going to ride, there was a universal 
buzz of satisfaction amongst the crowd, and from 
that moment they set down the race as won. 

But the excitement was no whit the less, when 
twelve o'clock struck firom the village spire and 
warned them of the time to start. The saddling and 
mounting accomplished, away went all the donkeys 
that would go, and stubborn were the donkeys that 
would not. One man was thrown over the head, 
another over the tail of a donkey. But the kicks of 
the riders and the ridden — ^the attempts to win — 
the constant misunderstanding between the asses of 
riders and the riders' asses — the thumps that the 
donkey suffered, or the disappointment that the loser 
suffsred, need not be told. They are better left to 
the imagination of the reader. It is enough that Joe 
Caplin was declared the winner of the stakes, and 
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that Sergeant Spurdon, and then the Corporal, were 
the first to congratulate Joe, and to shake him warmly 
by the hand. After running the gauntlet of his 
friends' applause, Joe was invited with three or four 
others by these military heroes, to have something to 
drink with them, and Joe, honoured by the invitation, 
and thirsty from excitement and hard work, did drink. 
They sat down upon some benches at the entrance to 
one of the tents, and listened to the tales of war and 
glory which the sergeant told and the corporal con-* 
firmed, whilst Joe and his friends innocently drunk 
the beer which the sergeant in the handsomest manner 
kept calling for and paying for. 

The excitement of the day and the drink, could not 
fail to have their effect, and the sergeant was well 
practised in his business. He was the servant of the 
government, whose livery he wore, and whose money 
he was authorized to spend in making soldiers. His 
simple instructions were to get men for the army, the 
means of accomplishment were left to himself. He 
knew the difficulty of his undertaking, but his neces- 
sity was success, and to gain that he had learnt to 
make his government connive at means to get recruits 
which reflected sadly on honesty, if not on honour. 
These means are drinking and deception ! 

*' Ha !" said he, at the conclusion of one of his most 
telling anecdotes, ^^ that's glory for you — that's a 
soldier's life. Eating and drinking when there's no 
fighting, and when there is, lots of plunder and booty. 
Why there was a man in our regiment, that I knew 
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▼ery well when we were in France, who made so 
much money that, after Waterloo, he retired from the 
army and kept his carriage. The corpora knew him 
very well, didn't you, Tintly ?" 

" Oh ! yes," replied the corporal, " most inti- 
mately ; he used often to ask me to dinner after he 
was well off." 

'' Well now," said the sergeant, " look here just 
one minute. Here's a fine lot of young fellows Hke 
you liye and die in your nasty dirty village, and 
know nothing of the world, and never get rich only 
because you're afraid to take a bold step. There 
isn't a man among you but what would enjoy our 
Kfe immensely, if you only dare try it. You do as 
you like, and think as you like, get rich and get 
promoted, and become in fact tip-top gentlemen." 
Such words he knew would work upon his simple 
listeners, and cautiously they began to think upon 
ihe glorious prospects he had shown to them as so 
easy of attainment. The dance went on upon the 
green below them ; merry and light-hearted figures 
tripped on nimble feet to the hoarse wood notes of 
the minstrel. The more sober of the people were 
walking round to see the fun, and Nat Willet was 
sulkily taking his way to the ale-house with a pipe 
in his mouth, to console himself for the disappoint- 
ment of the day, and to make up if possible in some 
oth^ way for his ill luck in the race. A neighbour 
of Joe's was walking over the green with his wife, 
and they had picked up on tiieir road Joe's son, who 
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was looking after his £Either. But the group with 
the sergeant were too much engaged to notice any- 
thing or anyhody about them, and so stolid did the 
lads appear — so fearfiii of leaving their village to 
penetrate into the depths of the world beyond it — 
that it seemed rath^ doubtful whether all the ser- 
geant's £ne talking hadn't been thrown away, whea 
Joe suddenly jumped from his form and said, — 
'' Well, lads, I'll go." The corporal was down Uke 
a shot upon him, the sergeant applauded most voci- 
fetouely, and his friends were garing, half in admir»- 
tion and half in sur^nrise, at the daring of the deed. 
" There's the king's shilling for you, my fine fellow," 
said the coi^ral, *^ imd now give us your hat, and 
well stick the ribbons of glory in it.*' The ribbons 
were pinning, the s^eant was laughing, — ^^ Bravo ! 
bravo ! you're the bravest feUow in the place. X^ 
bravest man in ihe village, by Jove!" said he, lifting 
his hand, ^' there's an example for you, lads — ^Uiere's 
an example." The ribbons were pinning on the 
hat, Joe with one hand was pocketing the shilling, 
with the other raising the pot to drink success to his 
new career, when his son, who had espied him, came 
running up, and caught hold of his dress, to be sure 
of his lost father, whilst he looked round for his pro- 
tectors. Nat Willet, who was at this moment cross- 
ing their path, observed with great satisfaction that 
the smile of drunken Joe at this slight touch of his 
little son changed sick and ghastly, and he went on 
well pleased. But Joe daren't quail thus soon. That 
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thump of remorse upon his heart at the touch of his 
son was deadened by the liquor, and at present he 
dared not get sober lest it should be renewed. In> 
cautious drinking had made him a soldier ; and now 
he must drink on to forget what he had done ; and 
he did. But while consciousness lasted, it was with a 
hollow heart that he sung and laughed, that he talked 
and joked with his fellows. His example was not lost. 
He was not the only victim. The sergeant slept 
that night satisfied with his success. Nat Willet 
was as pleased as though he had won the donkey- 
race. The holiday people dispersed, and the wake 
was over. 

But that day's happiness was not universal. Homes 
were made dreary, and hearts were made sad by the 
visit of the red-coats. The fife and the drum, and the 
widow's scalding tears — the bright bayonet and the 
mother's sigh of desolation — the sharp-edged sword 
and the sister's wail of sorrow — ^these are the har- 
monies of glory and of war ! 

Such harmonies as these were the fruits of the 
village wake ! 
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What a stem task-master is society ! Obedience to 
its laws is the work of a life, their infringement the 
impulse of a moment I What a hard exchange it 
seems to have a life's misery for a moment's folly ! 
Yet this alone will work regeneration in the world. 
Virtue or vice, reward or punishment, wisdom or 
folly, God or the world ! — ^man is free to choose his 
path, and though that path is darkened in the clouds 
of futurity, Destiny knows the way, and Destiny is 
his guide ! The path itself is easy enough to travel, 
be the will but strong enough to follow our blind 
guide through good report and evil report, through 
perils and through watchings. The difficulties are 
in our inclination to wander from the road so con- 
stantly. The traveller must walk alone, and if he talk 
it must be but to give or to gain encouragement 
on his journey. He must listen to no voice of seduc- 
tion from the tempting bowers of foUy on his right 
hand or his left. The path of right and duty chosen, 
he must not waver in his determination to follow it 
to the end. Does he sigh for change, for rest, for a 
shorter road? The stiU small voice of conscience 
and of Destiny whispers peril and danger in the ear 
of his heart ! The path chosen. Destiny will surely 
guide the traveller to the right goal, and the journey 
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will be easy or difficult, short or long, according to 
the heartiness with which the guide is followed to 
her inevitable end. 

Poor Joe ! how should we weep thy bitter fate ! 
Thy heart was virtuous, but thy virtue was simpli- 
eity, and the fflmplicity of ignorance ; weak before 
the battery of educated sophistry ! Thou wert happy 
in thy toil and in thy hardships — thou wert blessed 
in thy poverty and struggles ; for the still small voice 
would often whisper in thy heart, "All right !" Thou 
wert tempted and untaught, but thou didst hear a 
still alarm beaten at thy heart, and thou didst slight 
the warning whisper ! Thy destiny did counsel thee, 
Joe, but thou wouldst not listen, and thou art fallen, 
— step by step, quickly, irretrievably fallen in the toils 
that were laid for thee ! It is thy better informed 
and more cunning feUow-men who have ensnared thee 
to sin against the morality of society, and who now 
hasten to heap the chains of punishment upon thy 
sad self ! They shall have their reward ! ' Thou 
shalt face them Joe at a tribunal of heart-justice, 
and it will be for thee to accuse and punish in thy 
turn ! The sands of time fall quickly, but the young 
plant of truth begins to grow apace, and as the mus- 
tard seed, ere long it shall fill the earth like a mighty 
tree ! 

Poor Joe was a soldier, and a miserable man for life. 
No sooner was the mad rashness committed than he 
repented in his soul. The conscience whisper in his 
heart grew loud and terrible enough to make him feel 
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his folly even in hi» drunkenness ; but the rashness 
was committed now — his fate irrevocable — and Joe 
had nothing left bat to-^meet that fate with firmness, 
and stifle the hitherto protector of his heart. Some 
good friend took charge of his son, and saw him safely 
lodged at home. Joe drank,^ — drank on, but could not 
lose himself. The more he drank, the more horrible 
became his^ vague terror, yet he only knew what 
he was leaving, he could not know what awaited 
him; but Destiny still kept sounding the tocsin 
in his heart, and would not let him rest. He wan- 
dered from the village into the fields, and he laid 
down under a hedge and slept. But his sleep was 
no rest, and his dreams haunted him for ever after. 
He dreamt that for a moment he was happier than 
ever in his home — the faces of his £Eimi]y were brighter 
and the laugh of innocence was ringing from his glad 
hearth, when, in a moment, the light was blackness, 
and with a horrible and overwhelming crash, his house 
fell upon them all in death. One shriek of agony 
and despair passed like a sharp sword through his 
heart on its way to heaven, and he was struggling 
frt>m the dead-house of his children. He gasped in 
agony as he saw beside him a misery-stricken phan- 
tom like his wife,, who, with a ghastly smile borrowed 
from the grave, looked tearfully upon him ; and when 
in an earnest, sigh-broken voice, she seemed to say,- 
" Dear Joe live in hope of better times," he feiirly 
started at once into a sitting posture, wide awake 
and sober. He tried to think of wh|t he ought to 
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do. He thought of the knife in his pocket— of the 
river and the tree — but then he thought of bis wife 
and his mother, and his dear dear children, and he 
had no courage to meet death. He thought of his 
sin, and decided to live for repentance. He thought 
of his dream, and then doubted if it were not better 
to shun such a frightful fate as to see all whom he 
loved die, or whether he should prevent it hy himself 
first dying. But then if he were dead, what would 
become of them all, and what would become of them 
as it was ? The thought. was madness. He raved, 
he called for death to seal the darkness of that night 
for ever ! His bleeding heart, so torn by grief, gave 
to his mouth groans that almost choked him, and to 
his eyes tears that burnt their lids, and streamed like 
boiling lava down his face. Long did he weep the 
bitter tears of a too late repentance. But even tears 
brought relief, and when at last they ceased, the 
violence of his paroxysm had gushed forth with 
them; the very excess of his grief soon caused re- 
action and composure, so that he gained sufficient 
self-command, to resolve that with the peep of day, 
he would go home and teU to his dear wife the story 
of their woes. Whilst reflecting how he should 
break the sad news in the gentlest way, he fell into a 
sound sleep. It was a support and refreshment he 
much needed after the terrible day he had spent. 

He woke about six o'clock in the morning, though 
bodily perhaps better, yet far from recovered. His 
limbs were stiff with cold, whilst his skin was parched 
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and feverish. A throbbing head, a dry mouth and a 
trembling hand, still told the tale of the previous day. 
Sleeping in his clothes and in the cold air of an 
autumn night, had not improved his looks, while the 
consciousness of his unusually disordered appearance, 
and the fear of meeting a neighbour who might re- 
mind him of his folly, made Joe shrink from walking 
through the village to his ho\ne. He was obliged, to 
avoid such a necessity, to make a considerable circuit 
in the fields, which occupied some time, and it was 
past seven when he had come sufficiently near to 
catch a glimpse of his home. 

And at the first sight of it, his heart began to 
thump so hard and his breath seemed so difficult to 
draw, while he trembled so terribly, that he had 
almost turned again and fled. But a moment's pause 
gave him a little courage, and slowly he managed to 
drag himself to his own door. One moment's hesi- 
tation on the latch, another to slide in, and then his 
wife and he, wrapt in a convulsive embrace, were 
bathing in each other's tears. 

They were all there, and in a moment they were 
all sobbing a silent thanksgiving for poor Joe^s return. 
For a long time words were too painful to utter; 
they would have broken a charm which seemed to 
bind them all. But the tears did cease at length, 
and then poor Joe began to tell the story of his fate, 
it nearly choked him though, and he had to stop 
very often to gulp down a great lump that would 
keep pushing up his throat. 
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He told the truth, and at last he finished, and then 
he inquired what they could possibly have thought 
of his extraordinary absence from his home all night, 
and what they had been doing. Then it was Lizzy's 
turn to talk, and she told him they had sat up for 
him all night, herself and mother that is, but the 
little ones slept soundly as usual, dreaming of no 
care, while they were 'watching and crying. " I 
never thought so much about you before Joe," said 
Lizzy, *' for I knew what had happened, and I could 
not think what had made you go for a soldier, just when 
we seemed taking a turn for the better in the world." 

" It was all the drink, Lizzy. I wasn't used to 
it, and it overtook me all of a sudden, and made a 
fool of me. But I shouldn't have got drunk if it 
hadn't been for that cursed donkey-racing." 

" But can't you get off going, Joe," asked Lizzy. 

" No, that I can t without paying twenty pounds 
for it, or getting somebody to go for me; and as I 
can't get twenty pounds I must go, Lizzy, for who 
do you think I could get to take my place ?" 

Then the tears ran afresh. 

" Well, I shall go with you, Joe. They'll let me 
and the children come, won't they, if you go V* 

" I don't know about that. I think you had best 
let me go first, and see how things are a little while 
before you come, Lizzy ; you know there's a good 
bit of the two pounds' prize left yet, and you can get 
a sovereign from Tommy Giles the baker, for my 
riding his donkey yesterday, and that will keep you 
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comfortably for some little while till I can turn round 
and get settled a bit. What do you think mother ?** 

" Well, I think, perhaps, that would be the best 
way," said the old woman. 

" But if you were to be ill, Joe, or anjrthing was 
to happen, I should never forgive myself for letting 
you go alone," remonstrated Lizzy. 

At this moment the music of the fife and drum 
was heard without, and alarmed them all. 

" Why they're coming to fetch you already," said 
Lizzy, " Oh ! if they should forget that you had 
'listed yesterday, and go away without you." 

But they were not the men to forget. The talons 
of glory once touching a victim, he is not forgotten — 
he is not left till dead, or worn out and unfit for use. 

Lizzy's vague hope was hardly uttered, ere a sharp 
tap upon the door, and its immediate opening, brought 
Tintly down the steps, who brusquely said as he 
walked in, "Joseph Caplin." Joe turned round, 
and meeting the cold gaze of the soldier, was imme- 
diately recognized by him with — " Now then my 
fine fellow, are you ready for starting ?" 

" Oh ! no, sir, Joe's not ready yet," said Lizzy 
meekly, " he*s had no breakfast yet, sir." 

" Can*t help that," replied the corporal, " there's 
no time for breakfast now, we must be marching." 

" Oh ! but, sir, it is so sudden, I hope you'll give 
Joe a little time to get ready, sir." 

" Duty, my dear, Joe's a soldier now and he'll 
have to obey orders. He'U have to learn duty," and 
the corporal turning rather impatleull'^ "^ i^sfc^^aas^.- 
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tinned in a peremptory tone, " I can't stay talking 
here, so say good bye at once and come along." 

** I'm ready," said Joe resignedly, and he left his seat 
and kissed the baby in his mother's arms, he warmly 
shook her old withered hand, he kissed her moistened 
cheek. " God bless you mother, — pray for me and 
take care of my little ones for me." " God bless you 
Billy," said he, kissing his nephew, " be a good boy to 
aunt and granny, and take care of them like a man." 

The little fellow said " Yes," and wondered what 
it all meant. Granny buried her face in her rough 
old hands to shut from her eyes poor Lizzy's agony, 
whilst she and her dear Joe kissed and wept their 
sad farewell in warm embraces. As he turned at 
last to go, Lizzy still clung to him, one hand upon his 
shoulder, the other locked in his, she looked through 
her tears upon her son, who having seen preparations 
for departure, had got his mother's bonnet, but when 
his father turned, the child threw down the bonnet 
and ran to claim his kiss. 

The corporal grew impatient. " Come," said he, 
slapping Joe sharply on the shoulder, " Be a man, 
you've had enough of this. Look there's the sergeant 
and your friends waiting for you," and he pointed to 
the group which could be seen through the open 
door- way. " Lord bless you," pursued he, " you'U 
be as happy as a king to-morrow. Come look alive 
now. You mustn't stop crying here like a nincom- 
poop — now, come along, come !" 

Joe kissed his son, and again kissed his dear Lizzy, 
and a moment after he was gone. 
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It was with a heayy heart that Joe joined his 
quondam friends of the form yesterday outside, and 
the journey to their first destination was performed 
in cheerless silence, for Joe's friends did not seem in 
much lighter spirits than himself. This destination 
was Ashbourne, a distance from Alstonfield of but a 
few miles, the district dep6t of the recruiting service 
for the dghth regiment of foot. Arrived here, it was 
not long before Joe had a taste of military humi- 
liation, in a visit for examination to the surgeon. 
The humiliation by which he had been trapped into 
the service was but the preparative for the life that 
was to follow. That life had now commenced, and 
the medical examination was the first step therein. 

There were three candidates, and they were before 
the surgeon and the sergeant. They had to strip, 
and they severally underwent the tapping and the 
probing, and the poking of the surgeon's fingers, and 
the ordeal of an interrogatory as to their habits and 
previous manner of life, blushing the while the deep 
crimson of shame, at an exposure which, in a civilized 
and well-regulated mind, is insult and indignity, 
because it is unnecessary. 

This examination by the surgeon, is to enable the 
military officiab of the government to judge whether 
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the man is a bargain at a shilling a -day, and can be 
likened only to the examination that a butcher or a 
horse-dealer would be required to make by a gentle- 
man, before his purchase of a fett sheep or a useful 
hack. 

This act of initiation over, and Joe pronounced a 
safe investment, he was not many days before he 
found himself in Derby, at head- quarters, and under 
the active superintendance of the drill-corporal. His 
time was pretty well occupied in learning the mys- 
teries of right faces and left; faces, left hatf-faces and 
right about faces, right and left shoulders forward, 
marchings, quick marchings, and double quick march- 
ings, dressings by the right or left, forming two deep, 
taking open order, making eschalon movements, 
advancing by files or in lines, forming squares, and 
the sundry other scientific manoeuvres of the field; 
but with all his employment he often thought of 
Lizzy and the children at home. Barrack life was 
new to him, and not at all to his taste. He had 
been used to the simple society of his fellows at 
home, or the affection of his family, and here he was 
forced into the companionship of vicious and profane 
men. The rooms were common to the drunkard and 
the swearer, as they were to the sober and virtuous. 
Husbands and wives undressed and slept in the same 
room with others. Decency was outraged, morality 
almost scorned, and Joe loved his wife too well to 
think for a moment of submitting her to such trials, 
if they could possibly be avoided. He often wrote 
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letters in his spare hours to comfort all at home, and 
to enclose the scanty pittance he could save to supply 
their wants. He told of the wretchedness of his 
company, and the depravity in a harrack, to urge 
Lizzy not to think of embracing such a life ; and he 
received Lizzy's laboriously written notes in return, 
blotted with tears, but cheering him always to hope. 

These simple reminders of the world without — 
messengers from his loved home, were at first Joe's 
only solace ; they, were like the bright beams of the 
moon breaking from behind a cloud upon the wan- 
derer, and telling him that night was not always 
dark ! But the running stream will wear the 
roughest stone. Joe*s heart was not of adamant to 
resist the influence of surrounding circumstances, and 
at last he learned to bear with the vices of his com- 
rades, not as good pleasantries, but as evils, existing, 
to be endured. He was settled, and his life of dull 
monotony continued for some time. Two years 
found him still a soldier, and might have found him 
perhaps a happier man, if he had not had a wife, a 
family, and a home, which had depended upon his 
toil and care for its support. Two years found him 
a soldier still, without any change of condition save 
a move from one barrack to another, the barter of 
one dreariness for another ; but two years worked 
their changes in his home — two years marked forci- 
bly their course upon the heart and on the face of 
Lizzy. 

Poor girl ! on the sunny morning when she had 
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accepted Joe*s name, and embraced Joe's fate for 
her own in simplicity and faith, could she but have 
dreamt of the thorny path before her, she would 
have shrunk with terror and despair from the en- 
counter ; but she was now too far upon the road for 
retreat, and when the clouds of misfortune gathered 
round her she had others to care for, and in her love 
for them was courage, the courage of a mother, 
whose soul abides no longer in herself, but in her 
children ! 

She could not part from Joe without laceration to 
her heart. The closing door seemed to shut her in a 
dark wilderness of death, and his parting footsteps 
sounded like the last thrilling cadences of the music 
of hope ! Her heart-strings were strained, and their 
melody was gone ; their discord rived her soul, and 
she could but weep when she would have died. The 
sorrow of her cold widowhood however did gradually 
settle into placid melancholy, and then she began to 
think of the future. Long and anxious consulta- 
tions were held between her mother and herself upon 
their fast approaching destitution. Baby was very 
sickly, and the little store that Joe had left at their 
command was grown so very small that the price of 
another day's bread would exhaust it. But unheed- 
ing time brought round that day, and it was with a 
heavy heart, a tearful eye, and a mute appeal to the 
bounty of Providence against the bitter necessity 
that compelled her to sacrifice the wants of her sick 
infant to the wants of her strong son, her mother, 
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and herself, that poor Lizzy went down the village 
to huy the last loaf. Fortunately whilst she was 
out upon this errand, a hrilliant thought possessed 
old granny at home, and she hegan to hustle ahout 
to execute the thought as soon as she had it. 

The old woman put on her honnet, and away she 
hohhled with " baby " to the doctor. She told the 
doctor the sad story of their woes, of their plight at 
home, begged some relief for the ailing child, and did 
her work so well that she returned to Lizzy a happy 
woman. She had succeeded in interesting the doctor 
and his wife so far in Lizzy's behalf, that a substan- 
tial looking half-a-crown was sent to her, medicine 
for baby was supplied, and Lizzy was to call round 
during the day herself to obtain some needlework the 
lady could give her. The doctor had attended Lizzy, 
and knew her husband as an honest and industrious 
young man ; he was sorry to hear of the disastrous 
change at Joe's home, and being of a benevolent dis- 
position, he hastened to minister comfort to the dis- 
tresses of the poor woman whom he had before visited 
OS an humble patient for a fee. Lizzy went up in the 
course of the day to the doctor s house, and with a 
thankful heart received the work prepared for her, 
which in due time she finished and returned. She 
had the benefit of the lady's recommendation, and 
she was able to procure work for some time, which 
kept her hands employed, and scantily supplied the 
little wants of her home, and it seemed like a ghastly 
gleam of sunshine through the darkening cloud. 
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Since the departure from this home however of its 
main stay, the contented husband, the toiling father, 
its desolation was complete. Lizzy's work was 
neither regular nor very profitable, and piece-meal 
the neat furniture of their cottage was obliged to go 
for the purchase of bread and a few potatoes. The 
noble mother looked always cheerfully on her chil- 
dren, but her courage was continually assailed by 
the pang which the sight of her drooping infant 
would draw from her heart. 

Months passed away, and the only breaks in the 
dreariness of this sad home were those caused by the 
letters which they occasionally received from Joe. 
There was generally an enclosure of a shilling or 
two, and there was always a hearty " God bless you 
and the dear children, Lizzy," in every one of them. 
Although these letters were roughly written, badly 
spelt, and curiously shaped, they were angels of con- 
solation and of comfort to his poor wife, for he always 
tried to cheer her with the hope that he should be 
able to get leave of absence for a few days and come 
to see them, and he cheered them with this hope 
because he always tried to dissuade Lizzy from 
coming into quarters; and indeed, as he told her, 
" if she was ever so wishful to come, the regiment 
had its complement of women, and no more soldiers 
could have their wives there at present." Lizzy 
wrote to Joe in return, whenever she could steal the 
time to do so, and save the postage out of her earn- 
ings. She always told Joe the village news, or as 
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ihuch of it as she heard. She spoke of the kindness 
of the ladies who gave her work, and of their occa- 
sional visits to her humhle cot. She told Joe that 
bahy didn't grow strong, and it was nearly two years 
after their separation, that in writing to Joe, Lizzy 
said the doctor still came to see baby, who had been 
lately more delicate than usual. 

Joe had not failed to notice these frequent men- 
tions of his child's ill health and the doctors visits, 
and he often thought of the watchings and the heart- 
aches this ill health must bring to his dear Lizzy, 
and he yearned sorely for a sight of her, for a word 
with her, to smile hope to her, and to speak confi- 
dence to her — confidence in the good God who is 
the father of the orphan, the husband of the widow. 
But Joe was a soldier ! He was not a free man to 
do as he liked, but the slave of a tyrannous system, 
which had secured him mind and body for its use, 
and gave him for his freedom a shilling a day, and a 
bayonet ! 

Joe tried hard to get leave of absence for a few 
days, to go home and satisfy himself upon the sub- 
ject of his dear wife's health, his child's life ; but 
though Joe petitioned and importuned, and told his 
anxiety, he could get no leave ticket. All absence 
was forbidden, for it happened to be one of those 
periods, in the history of nations, when the genius of 
progress was vigorously insisting on taking one step 
further in advance towards paradise. 

The world is a solid rock of prejudice beyond 
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which lies paradise. It is to paradise that progress 
leads, and it is through this rock, with as yet im- 
perfect tools, that she has to work her way. What 
wonder then that centuries alone can count her steps ? 
What wonder that generations of strong men are re- 
quired to help her in her giant labour ? 

The reform movement was agitating. Right, like 
an honest man was clamorous for his own ; and might, 
like a thief, was collecting his energies to refuse and 
to crush his clamorous besieger. Leave of absence 
was suspended. Riots were heard of, and soldiers 
must be ready to their duty. Their duty is to kill 
at the word of command. In times of popular 
agitations too, it might be dangerous to the loyalty of 
the soldier if he could know too much of patriotism. 
Their religion of duty is strictly guarded and un- 
flinchingly maintained by its priesthood — ^military 
officers ! Intercourse without the barrack precincts 
is carefully intercepted, and a desire is inculcated in 
the soldier, to revenge the captivity he suffers upon 
the mob he meets to slaughter I 

There was no leave of absence to be had, and the 
interval since Lizzys last letter grew alarming. Joe 
thought about deserting — at first he thought of it as 
a disgraceful thing to do — but still he thought of it, 
and very often too ; so often, that at last his opinion 
quite changed, and he looked upon it as a positive 
necessity — the only thing to save his life, or at least 
his senses, for he was nearly mad. And then thought 
he, if he should be caught and tried, it could never 
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go very hard with him when his temptation was 
weighed against his offence. And if hy good luck 
he should not he caught at all, he might escape this 
life of torture altogether, and hecome again an honest, 
hard-working man, happy with his wife and family 
around him once more. The thing was worth a trial 
Joe thought, and so Joe at last deserted. 

Nottingham, the present quarters of the regiment, 
was soon left hehind, when the hold offender had once 
started. He cautiously made his way into the fields, 
at the outskirts of the town, and there favoured hy 
the dusk of the evening, he contrived without obser- 
vation to effect a change in his dress ; for good luck, 
a few days before this event, had brought Joe in 
contact with his old rival Nat Willett, who was in 
Nottingham at this particular time, planning some 
deed of crime, — and Joe knowing his character, had 
procured his complicity in this hardy enterprise, and 
it was at the hands of Nat that Joe procured an 
excellent disguise with which he in a few moments 
started fully equipped. A navvie's smock and hat, 
with a pair of fustian trowsers, shielded him from 
observation, whilst the growing night was favourable 
to the journey ; but still the fear of chase and cap- 
ture from behind, with the longing to his home before, 
lent speed to the flight, and it was almost without 
a pause, through the weary miles, that Joe pursued 
his way until the afternoon of the next day, when 
he came once more in sight of his loved home. 

Anxiety and hope were in his heart when he 
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eagerly pushed through the portal, aud there ia 
horror for a moment did he stand. 

It was no wonder that Joe gasped as though he 
were fainting, — that he felt stunned as though he had 
heen struck, — that he hecame paralyzed and stupid, 
for the sight that greeted him, at once revealed a 
history to his mind. 

The neat furniture of his cottage, which had heen 
a heirloom to successive generations of Joe*s family, 
was gone, — ^his wife, — his children, were gone too. The 
dream which always haunted him, now rushed across 
his mind, and made him shrink hefore the curious 
gaze of the strange faces that met him at his thres- 
hold, hut a single hreath gave him courage to grapple 
with despair, and uncaring, incautiously, he earnestly 
asked what had hecome of his wife, Mrs. Caplin. Joe 
had hardly patience to hear that his wife had left hut 
three days since, and had set out for Sheffield to 
ohtain emplo3rment at the factory of a Mr. Rollinson, 
before he was again upon his journey. Away he 
sped towards Sheffield, home up for a long time 
still on the wings of hope, but sadly hurt by this 
hard trial. Joe's money fell short, his necessities 
became overpowering, and he was only saved perhaps 
from committing further crime against his country's 
laws, by fortunately assisting an inexpert rider in 
the recovery of his horse, which having thrown him 
on the road, had scampered past the deserter and 
attracted his attention. Joe succeeded in catching 
the horse, and presenting him to his owner, received 
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a burty piece of silver in exchange for his service, 
i?vhich put him in good heart again, and sent him 
on his further journey substantially refreshed. 

Sheffield was reached at last, after an infinity 
of hardships and fatigue. The foot-sore and heart- 
aching husband sought his wife in the wilderness 
of a large city, and his toil was at length rewarded 
by hearing of her lodging, at which, losing no time, 
he soon presented himself. He reached the place, 
he opened the door, he waited for a recognition. In 
a miserable chamber, a single broken chair, and a 
ricketty stool, were all that could be seen. These 
were at the further end of the room, and they were 
occupied. Two womeh and a child suffering despair 
which cannot weep, were huddled there together. 
They heard the door open but they did not turn. To 
them it sounded but as the entrance of a stranger, 
and they shrunk from the gaze of all intruders. But 
something unusual was taking place, for the incomer 
paused, and one of the sad group turned a glance of 
sad inquiry to the door. She gave a wild scream, 
and in a dead swoon fell upon her companion's lap. 

That scream ! how it shook Joe's soul ! That face, 
how it frightened him to madness ! How they both 
startled his fancy with the recollection of the horrible 
dream at his enlistment ! How earnestly he struck 
bis homy hand upon his head, and called to God for 
mercy, as he saw in a moment the fulfilment. That 
face which had often haunted him in sleeping and in 
waking he now saw realized. It was his wife. His 
wife, his mother, and hia ^d^\» wscl \^ ^^s^ -^^^ 
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formed that group on which he looked as though his 
ga^e were turning him to stone ! 

What a story was there to tell the poor deserter ! 
and how it eased the grief-laden heart of weeping 
Lizzy, to pour the melancholy tale into the sympa- 
thizing ears of her dear helpmate ; to tell him all her 
sufferings and all her trials — to tell him of the sick- 
ness and the death of their little hahy — of the rude 
visits of the broker, and the seizing of their all for 
rent — of the parish-burial, and their forced desertion 
from the home so dear to them all — of the journey 
to this busy city, and the unavailing efforts of three 
days to procure employment, the poor girl poured 
forth the sad recital, and in her husband*s heart it 
sounded like the droning fall of an ice-cold cascade. 
Then mother had to tell of Lizzy's fortitude through 
all these struggles — of her untiring eyes, of her un- 
complaining patience, and her unswerving faith in the 
Mighty Father of mercies. This cheered Joe again, 
but he could not help seeing in his wife's face the 
stains of watching and anxiety. Her countenance 
proclaimed beyond a doubt that the only measure of 
her life was wretchedness. Even at this moment 
they were all in destitution, unable to get work, un- 
owned by the parish, — ^unknown to all the thousands 
of the place, save two or three, and at the end of their 
provision they were in despair, contemplating a death 
of starvation as a welcome thing, when Joe had 
arrived, and for moment cheered them and revived 
them in their misery. 

What a borne for Joe to reach \ "WViat ^ tale for 
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him to hear ! What a result for his daring desertion ! 
He seemed to have fallen from a desolate rock into an 
abyss of boiling waters. He quailed beneath the re- 
peated frowns of fortune, and broken-hearted yielded 
to her spite. Like a drowning man he seemed strug- 
gling for an impossible goal ! Lost and bewildered 
he could do nothing. 

He fortunately had a residue of two shillings in his 
pocket when he reached the lodging, and this for a 
a day or two kept them in food. During the night 
they slept upon the floor — during the day Lizzy 
sought work, and Joe wandered listlessly about the 
streets picking up a copper or so, occasionally by 
little jobs and services. It had never occurred to 
Lizzy to ask the reason of her husband's absence 
from his corps ; indeed, so much absorbed were they 
all in the necessities of the present, that the past or 
the future never occurred to any of them till on the 
fourth day after Joe's arrival, when he was surprised 
at home by the piquet in search of him. Then it 
was that the whole truth flashed upon the twice- 
widowed wife in all its horror. Then it was, that 
traced and arrested, Joe, for the flrst time in his 
life, suflered a fetter on his limbs. He gloomily 
took his station between two flies and marched 
whither they led. He heeded no one, his gaze was 
to the ground and he dared not look up. He felt 
the hand of Heaven chastised him, and he knew not 
where to seek for consolation. He heeded not the 
looks of curiosity from window or door — the idle 
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and careless glances from the carriage, or the look of 
contempt from the horseman. He noted not the 
pitying look of the passer hy — he saw not his son 
beside him — ^he heard not the footstep of his wife 
behind him. His mind was a yoid, and living, he 
seemed dead. 

A short interval served to transfer him back to 
quarters, upon reaching which, he was quickly con- 
signed to a solitary cell. Lizzy with her son, by 
dint of tears and entreaties, shared her husband's 
journey, though separated from him, and was so 
fortunate as to attract the attention of the officer 
in charge of the deserter, who, notwithstanding his 
trade of human butchery, had still within his heart 
the feelings of a kind and sympathizing man. Her 
acquaintance with this unusual specimen of a soldier 
was of material service to her, for it enabled her to 
procure a lodging and the necessaries of existence 
during the incarceration of her husband, and even- 
tually procured admission into barracks for her by 
his generous interference in the proper quarters in 
her behalf. As a soldier, he bowed to discipline, as 
a man, he gave rein to the impulses of a good heart. 
He was Lizzy's saviour, and he had her gratitude. 
The thanks of the broken spirit are a feast of luxury 
to the virtuous heart. 
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A FEW days suflSced to bring Joe to the trial of a 
Court Martial. Here it went hard with him. Laws 
had been broken, duty abandoned, and discipline out- 
raged ; punishment must follow ! It moreover hap- 
pened that desertion was a growing crime. The 
rigorous discipline of the time was constantly vio- 
lated, and the officers had resolved for the future to 
intimidate their men by a forcible example of the 
retribution they might expect for this offence against 
the military code. Joe was the unlucky scape-goat, 
and notwithstanding his extenuating defence, he was 
condemned to receive a hundred lashes The scene • 
was prepared — the men stood in lines around the 
barrack- yard. To the sounds of solemn music the 
farriers brought forth the criminal, the infamous cat 
was ready, and the justice of glory was to be vindi- 
cated. 

But how ? By lashes of a leathern thong ! Can 
such an instrument reclaim the careless or forgetful 
man ? Can order and duty alone be maintained by 
terror and by fear ? Can a fear -inspiring government 
produce good citizens? Can a system of terror make 
good soldiers, if soldiers there must be ? Rather is 
not the lash the printing press of tyranny, so pub- 
lishing in blood-red letters to the world its own 
weakness and infamy, that ^^ he who runs may 
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read?" Is it not the chosen instrument of the devil 
to scathe humanity from the hearts invincihle to his 
approach by other means ? A standing army is a 
living blasphemy before heaven ! It is a human 
machine invented by men to influence the justice, 
guide the decrees and instigate the revenges of a 
merciful and loving God, whom such a system would 
pronounce incapable of accomplishing his purposes 
without its alliance 1 Such a system can alone be 
supported by the strong hand of tyranny. Its laws 
can alone be administered by the lash ! 

Poor Joe was tied to the whipping-post. His 
bare back received one hundred blood-stained im- 
pressions of this printing type of the system. At 
the first blows he writhed in agony. His convul- 
sive agitation and his piteous cries for mercy brought 
commiserating and S3rmpathizing tears into the eyes 
of his comrades, but they could not help him ; they 
were slaves of the same master, and they could only 
S3rmpathize in secret and in silence, and think it was 
a sin for man to inflict such cruel punishment and 
degradation upon his fellow-man. The blows con- 
tinued, and the sufferer swooned. The first stroke 
fell upon a living body, and the last fell still upon a 
living but senseless mass of tortured flesh. This 
living flesh was flayed in masses from his bones, and 
to clothe this profanation of the temple of life with 
decorum, and to give to revenge the semblance of 
justice, there stood the surgeon by the bleeding vic- 
tim, to measure how far the culprit might be tortured 
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without fear of killing him. At length the castiga- 
tion ceased ; his blood streaming from him, his flesh 
thong-ploughed upon him, and his face suffused in a 
cold perspiration as of death, the bonds were loosened, 
and he was carried to the hospital, there to receive 
the care of nurses and the attention of surgeons for 
the revival of a life which virtually had already 
ceased, and whose total extinction would have been 
the most merciful part of his punishment. But Joe 
was a soldier. If he had been a soldier's horse, and 
had left his stable or wandered from his field, when 
captured, he would have received kindness and care 
at the hands of his owners to inspire him with faith 
in them and love towards them ; but he was a 
soldier ! — a man ! With feelings perhaps stronger, 
affections deeper, and intellect superior to a beast, 
the man must suffer at the hand of his fellow-man 
a torture which no one ever thought of inflicting 
upon the beast. 

Whilst men in the army cost the nation less than 
horses, they are really worse fed, less cared for, and 
often punished with a barbarity, which used towards 
an animal, would bring down legal penalties upon the 
punisher. But Joe was a soldier. The talons of 
glory had pierced him, but he was still living, and 
might yet be useful. He would not be forgotten ; 
flogging was but an incentive to his better apprecia-^ 
tion of a shilling a day and a soldier s destiny. 

His sufferings were long and they were patiently 
borne. By constant unportunity, and the good offices 
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of her excellent friend before mentioned, Lizzy at last 
managed to gain admission to her suffering husband. 
She and her son were added to the barrack popu- 
lation, and it was owing, in a great measure, to her 
careful nursing that Joe ever recovered at all. The 
punishment had not only blotted his outward skin, 
but it had seared his heart, and the corrosion of de- 
gradation wasted him more effectually than bodily 
suffering. He felt a brand upon him which, like 
that of Cain, would bring the contempt of crime 
upon him, when in the face of Heaven he had com- 
mitted none. But Lizzy's care and love through 
days and weeks did gradually revive the weak man ; 
and it was affcer three months, and passing through 
the usual stages of convalesence, that Joe*s name was 
returned to the authorities as one ready for the 
resumption of his duties. 

He was immediately drafted into a regiment 
ordered on foreign service. Lizzy was to go with him, 
and little Joe was to he sent to London to receive 
the education bestowed by a paternal government 
upon the sons of soldiers, to fit them for their father s 
trade. They parted in sorrow and they never met 
again. Though the child met with care and kind- 
ness £rom his guardians, his constitution had been 
wasted and weakened by early poverty and want, and 
in his strange abiding-place he long pined for the 
affection of home and the love of a good mother whom 
he missed so much. He gradually drooped, and from 
the effects of a violent inflammatory attack at last 
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died, whilst those he loved were far away, thinking 
of him and living for him — ^loving and caring for 
him long after his weary little spirit had passed 
away. 

The regiment into which Joe was drafted at once 
proceeded to Canada. The men had suffered the 
usual miseries of a transport passage, and were now 
quartered in this unquiet colony of the British 
empire. Their active services were likely to be called 
for here ; the people were unsettled and turbulent, 
and it required the power of an army to force obe- 
dience to the government at their hands. Canada 
is a child of France, captured from its owners by 
the British, and afterwards ceded to them by the 
conquered French. This child has since then been 
nurtured by its step-mother, with the help of soldiers 
and their bayonets. But the people, bending to the 
military yoke and yielding to their foreign nilers, are 
never reconciled to them, and they often show their 
distaste to the government by turbulent gatherings 
and formidable insurrections. 

Some time after the arrival in the country of this 
regiment, one of these formidable displays of hate was 
made by the people. A widely spread and well orga- 
nized rebellion broke out over the country and deluged 
it in blood. People were arrayed against people, — 
man against his fellow — to slaughter and destroy ! It 
was in vain that the rebels were repulsed and beaten. 
A defeat but gave them courage and increased their 
numbers. In every loss there seemed the germ of 
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future success, and they fought on with untiring 
ardour and with growing zeal against those whom 
they deemed their tyrannous oppressors. They grew 
in numhers. Frenchmen from Europe — American 
propagandists — English and Irish deserters swelled 
their ranks. They had formed an immense camp in a 
suitahle locality, and they had determined to measure 
their strength in one grand and final battle with 
their formidable but hated antagonists. They thought 
they battled for their rights and freedom, and they 
waited the advent of the enemy with courageous 
hearts. That enemy was not long in making its ap- 
pearance. With slow steps it came, and arrived, took 
its position with measured care and skilful observa- 
tion. These rebels against the authority of their 
government were entrusted to them for extermination, 
and the work was too important to be slovenly per- 
formed. Both armies were to fight for the supremacy 
of religion, rule, and laws ! The victory would only 
decide which religion was to be proclaimed national, 
which rule was to obtain, and what laws were to be 
obeyed ! One side warred for a revival of the old 
regim^ under which they had been brdught up ; the 
other side warred for the permanency of the present 
state of things. The spirit of the prize they sought 
was the same on both sides — supremacy of form and 
n^de of administration. They were in close contact 
now with each other, these contending factions, and 
to-morrow would decide the fate of one of them. 
That morrow dawned in time upon the field ! The 
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first act of the day was to supply the bodily wants ; 
the second act was to pray, and then they were to 
kill. Strange infatuation ! that men should pray so 
earnestly the moment before going cold-blooded into 
a battle-field. Strange anomaly that a priest is part 
of the furniture of a camp ! A priest of the same reli- 
gion, whose laws written by the finger of God him- 
self, teach that " Thou shalt not kill," and that 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself!" The 
governments of civilized countries support churches 
to preach " Thou shalt not kill," and vnih the same 
money pay armies to violate the first and greatest 
law their religions teach. They consecrate their 
banners with prayers, and disguise the infamy of 
the trade under the names of honour and glory ! In 
preaching they say peace, but in practice they make 
a desert and call that peace ! 

These rival armies prayed ! They prayed to the 
same God for the same boon — ^victory. And then 
they rushed into the deadly conflict to deprive each 
other of that life which God had given, and with which 
no man should part ! And how is Divine justice 
meted out on such occasions ? Believe me there is 
none ! Terrible as it may sound, it is yet true ! Man 
is a free agent to work for good or evil as he pleases ; 
men became soldiers, and the devil invented war for 
their employment! He is the presiding deity on 
such occasions, and a day of battle is a holiday in 
hell! But God hears not the prayers of armies — 
their existence is a blasphemy to him — their action 
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a cause of sorrow. From scenes of carnage God 
turns his fkce away, and in his wrath pronounces 
doom on all engaged ! These armies met. Long, 
terrihle, and douhtful was the issue. On one side was 
coolness, and skill, and science ; on the other side 
was the courage of despair — ^the frantic energy of 
defeat. Volumes would not tell the horrors of a fight. 
Hitherto scribes have never told them. They have 
glossed over the frightful experiences of the fighting 
masses to pick out some hero, and to tell his deeds of 
daring in the fray. A battle in their hands tells the 
honour of the conquering country, and idolizes some 
fortunate or courageous individual. Henceforth 
history must differ. Let it describe the scenes of 
slaughter, plunder, violation and crime, with half the 
vivid force till now devoted to the glory of the con- 
quest, and we shall soon find an altered sentiment in 
the hearts of men upon the subject of war. 

This particular encounter is inscribed in history 
as a very brilliant affair ! Does it look brilliant to 
see a peacefid village sending the smoke of its burn- 
ing ruins up to heaven ? Does it look brilliant to 
see heaps of the dying and the dead around ? Does 
it look brilliant to see that fine regiment of cuirassiers 
hewn down by their wild opponents ? Does it look 
brilliant to see the captain rallying his weary men to 
another charge upon the rebels ? Does it look bril- 
liant to see poor Joe with a kerchief bound over a 
deep sword-cut in his head — pale and faint from loss 
of blood — confused and terrified by this dreadful 
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warfare ? If these things do look brilliant, why war 
is a glorious profession, and we ought every one of 
us to become soldiers immediately. If war-makers 
could look upon and share in the terrors they create, 
they would surely relent from their brute policy of 
war! They would disband armies and weep the 
tears of contrition ! 

The moment of victory was come. The men whom 
Captain Gilling was endeavouring to rally, had 
turned themselves for flight. The captain arrived 
amongst them in the nick of time, and by his bold 
courage reassured them and cheered them on to an 
attack of the rebels in flank, whilst they were hew- 
ing down the dragoons before them with terrible 
effect. Joe was amongst this body of panic-stricken 
soldiers, and seeing all eager in a moment to follow 
the captain in the perilous adventure he proposed, 
Joe could not but join. The movement was eflFected 
— the enemy surprised in flank. They fought like 
wounded tigers. They had seen their last hope vanish 
with the rising flames of the village, and they had 
resolved to sell their lives as dearly as possible. They 
perished to a man, and left their memory behind in 
th9 havoc they had made. Evening had gathered on 
the scene, and the victorious army, sadly decimated, 
returned to the camp to celebrate a victory. 

A victory is celebrated in a civilized camp much 
in the same manner as in a savage village. Such 
festivities are not capable of improvement. War songs 
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and dances, drunkenness and debajichery, immorality 
and vice, are elements of these saturnalia, common to 
savage as to civilized man. But believe not that 
there is a light heart or a joyous face in such mo> 
ments. The greatest joy of a victory is to be alive ; 
the next to meet again with those from whom the 
last parting might have been for ever. The mother 
and the wife have their joy too. But who shall tell 
the sorrows of a victory ? Who shall cheer the widow 
and the orphan? Who shall console the childless 
mother and the vrretched and lonely sister ? Who 
shall stay the hot tears that day has sent gushing 
from many a troubled heart ? Who shall heal the 
broken spirits that day has caused? It is sorrows 
like these which are the real celebrations of a victory : 
the drunken orgies of a camp are but a mockery — 
such a celebration as a band of murderers would have 
upon the death of their victims. The heart of a soldier 
at a victory is indeed unquiet, and it is for him to 
reconcile his conscience to God after the commission 
of such deeds of blood. When shall the nations 
rage no more ? When shall the spear be turned into 
the reaping hook, and the sword become a useful 
ploughshare ? When military fame shall be a brand. 
When military honours and distinctions are abolished. 
When all men know the horrors of the system — ^the 
infamy of the warfare. When Jesus shall be more 
honoured than Judas. When virtue shall take pre- 
cedence of glory. Then shall the demon of the battle - 
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field vanish — then shall the harps of heaven hurst 
forth into an extatic hymn of praise, and its choir at 
last proclaim the joyful tidings, " Peace on earth — 
goodwill to men/* 

The sands of time run quickly, but the young 
plant of truth grows vigorously, and ere long as the 
mustard seed, it shall fill the earth like a mighty 
tree! 
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The battle was lost and won ! The living vaunted 
and the dead reposed ! The victors quaffed vnne 
while the earth drank blood ! Sin for this day had 
reigned triumphant ! And death by sin ! Men had 
appealed from God's tribunal of Divine justice to 
the human tribunal of a battle-field for their rights ! 
Had justice attended the decision? The few had 
fallen before the many. Courage and enthusiasm 
had been overcome by discipline and science. Rash- 
ness fell before calculation, and the amateur of war 
had yielded the palm to the professor. If there is 
any justice in a decision thus produced, there was 
sublime justice in this victory; for the rebels had 
fallen to a man, and their cause in losing them was 
crushed and broken. Still, the sun set on that even- 
ing with the same glory on the battle-field as on the 
peaceful farm or hamlet ! It is only wonderful that 
outraged nature does not so signally manifest its in- 
dignation at the crimes of battles as to engulf the 
armies in some vast and terrible destruction. Yet 
what destruction of nature could be more vast and 
terrible than that they deal upon themselves ? Soldiers 
beware ! your deeds shall be judged. 

Joe was one of the panic-stricken body who even- 
^uaBjr changed the fate of the day. He had fought 
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as a courageous man will fight to save bimself from 
death. He had fallen covered with wounds and 
glory. It must be an immense source of satisfac- 
tion to a good-hearted soldier to die upon the field 
of battle, with the reflection that he has done his 
duty to his country — to feel that he has ravaged 
the ranks of his country's enemies — to know that 
he has butchered his share of his felloYf-creatures, 
Joe, however, had not fallen to die. He already 
shoi/fed a deep sabre -cut in the head, when by joining 
the corps for the rescue of the cuirassiers, under 
the leadership of Captain Gilling, he received a 
terrible handling firom the maddened foes. One arm 
nearly severed firom his body, and then a leg dislo- 
csited by the violent swinging of a musket, soon laid 
poor Joe fainting and stiff upon the ground, where 
for a long time he was unconscious of the world to 
which he still belonged. The trampling feet of the 
combatants upon his body hurt him not — the thought 
of his anxious and watching wife troubled him not 
— till the fray was over and the field was won. 

Evening deepened into night. The moon gave forth 
sickly and humid rays, as though she tried to hide 
from her sight the ghastly spectacle she was obliged 
to witness. Silence reigned over that field, so lately 
hot with the fire of contending passions, and noisy 
with the clash of arms. An occasional groan of pain, 
the wolf's baying, or the vulture's shriek, were the 
only signs of the life remaining amongst those heaps of 
dead! 
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A woman had been weeping that live-long day. 
She had been praying. She had sorrowfully seen the 
columns move forward in the morning to the fight. 
She looked in the faces of those who returned with a 
thrill of horrible anxiety. She looked amongst the 
blood-stained victors for a face she knew, and found' 
it not ! What could have happened ? Was he dead ? 
Impossible ! She had no enemies, — ^no one could be 
so cruel to her as to kill that dear husband whom she 
loved. He could not be dead. What had he done, 
or 9he^ that he should die ? Perhaps by accident he 
had been wounded ; at all events he did not return 
in the ranks of the conquerors. Her impulse was to 
seek him on the field, and away she sped, on, on, 
through heaps of dead, slipping in pools of blood, 
stumbling over guns or broken carriages, wildly 
calling upon Joe, thinking not of the horrors of the 
place, seeking but Joe — her dear love Joe! This 
woman was Lizzy. She prosecuted her long search 
with the ardour of a despairing woman, and at last 
she found the object of her care. That moon, which 
seemed weeping and in mourning, shone for a few 
moments steadily upon the ground, and the woman 
stopped to gaze around her. She marked a spot 
whereon the mortal harvest seemed to have fallen 
thicker beneath the scythe of death than elsewhere. 
Instinct guided her to this spot, and there she 
searched. She looked intently upon each dead face, 
and thus engaged, she heard a piteous mourning voice, 
'^ Oh Lizzy ! Lizzy !" She turned to trace that wel- 
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come sound. ^'God bless you, Lizzy, and protect 
you, and be merciful to you for my sufferings ;" then 
sobs began to mingle with the further prayer — which 
with a scream of terrible energy, Lizzy (for it was 
her) rushed in a moment to interrupt, by caressing 
the sad petitioner, and weeping such tears as the 
father did whose son being dead was alive again, who 
being lost was again found. The scream was one of 
thanksgiving, and the tears were those of joy ; but 
Lizzy soon began to look into the actual condition of 
her wounded husband, and then the tears ceased, 
activity was needed to retain poor Joe's fast fleeting 
spirit. Her dress was torn into bandages, and these 
soon covered the bleeding gashes. The sufferer re- 
covered his fainting senses. He was very weak, but 
he thought with his wife's support he might be able 
to reach the tents of the army. , The experiment was 
tried, and manfully did Joe take three steps, in what 
he thought prime marching order. At the fourth 
step he could feel no footing — he reeled and fell — 
dead, Lizzy thought at first, but no that never 
could be — her Joe could never die. His sufferings 
might be wOTse to bear than death, but in all his 
sufferings he lived to give her all the happiness she 
knew ; in his death she would have lost everything 
she lived for, and he could not die. She rubbed his 
&ce, she chafed his hands, she called him by his 
name, she told him his Lizzy was by his side — asked 
him for her sake, their child's sake, for his own sake, 
to look into her face and live. « 
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Whilst Lizzy was thus engaged, entreating the life 
back to the inanimate body of her husband, there 
were other women on that dreary field come upon like 
errands as herself — errands of love and mercy. There 
were men there too, who came on errands far less 
holy : those horrible beings who follow an army for . 
its plunder — ^who fatten upon death, and gain their 
luxuries from the spoils of a carcass ; these are of 
all men the worst — the outcasts of every society, 
without laws, without fear of man or God before 
them. They are fit companions for the beasts, whose 
fellows they are. They have nothing by which to 
claim the name of man but the form, and this is often 
by the vices of their life, and the depravity of their 
calling, shorn of the nobility of aspect and deportment 
so generally inherent in the figure of man. 

One of these marauders, or camp-followers as they 
are more politely termed, when we first became ac- 
quainted with him belonged to a class of men about 
whom society is beginning to ask itself serious 
questions. It becomes very doubtful if there would 
be poachers under a system comprising more uni-^ 
versal education, with a fairer division of labour and 
riches. If this man had received his due from the 
society to which he belonged, he would doubtless 
have grown up a good citizen. He was naturallyr 
intelligent, but intelligence uncultivated becomes 
cunning and knavery. This man, originally neglected 
by his parents from hard necessity, neglected by 
society from carelessness, had grown up in ignorance 
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and vicious habits which isolated him in the world. 
From poaching he took to thieving, from that to 
burglary. Fear of detection, after a particularly 
bold and successful attempt at house-breaking in 
Nottingham, had driven him abroad, and even there, 
where a chance of starting on a better course of life 
was presented to him, the old Adam still clung so 
tenaciously that, to the life of an honest farmer, or 
tradesman, or labourer, he preferred the lazy and 
vicious life of the marauder ; and this night he was 
on the field, gathering his spoils and pursuing his 
avocation with all the coolness of honesty. He picked 
up swords which were not much damaged — he cut 
off officers epaulets when he could find them — he 
stnpped the bodies of their clothes — he rifled the 
pockets of the dead men who resisted him not. If 
he found life still clinging to any whom he wished 
to rob, he beat their skulls in with a heavy hammer 
that he carried ; and thus he worked his way about 
this golgotha, accompanied by the kite and the wolf, 
occasionally cheered in his unholy heart by the wait- 
ings and laments around him. He was pursuing his 
round of robbery and busied in his horrible trade, 
when he heard, at a short distance, the sounds of a 
woman's voice. " That's right, Joe ! Do look up 
again, it is your own Lizzy who is by you Joe — I'll 
take care of you. Rouse yourself Joe and let us try 
to get to the camp." These sounds attracted the 
robber to the spot where Lizzy was kneeling by 
Joe's side. Joe tried to raise himself. One arm was 
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wounded and senseless, upon the other he rested. The 
fitful moon, for a moment, lighted the dreary prospect 
around them. The dead and their devourers alone 
were there. Lizzy heard footsteps on the grass, she 
turned towards the sound and at once confronted the 
marauder. It was Nat WiUet. He stood over her. 
A clenched fist, and the hammer, ready for its mur- 
derous employ, told of his errand. His (ace dark 
and lowering, covered with hair and stained in 
blood, showed a determination to let no spoil escape 
his clutch ; to let no victim, living or dead, pass by 
unrified; he, indeed, looked horrible, and Itmey^s 
natural impulse was to raise her hand and beg for 
mercy at his hands. Joe turned his livid fiEMse upon 
Nat, who seeming to have some recollection of it, 
asked in a coarse tone, '' Is that your husband?^' 
" Yes, yes, it is my dear, dear Joe," said Lizzy 
passionately, ^^ Oh if you are a man spare us and 
help us to some place of safety, where I can get his 
wounds dressed ! Oh ! have mercy upon us ! for 
heaven^s sake help us !" 

" Do you come from England V 

*' Yes, fi*om Alstonfield in Staffordshire." 

" What's your name ?" 

« Caplin." 

The hammer relaxed in Nat*s hand — the clenched 

fist loosened, and a faint glimmer of light struggled 

through his dark soul at the recollection of his native 

place, the home of his childhood, where love and 

peace had early left him to the toils and policy of 
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dishonesty. " Well," resumed he, after a moment's 
pause and in a huskier voice, " I wont hurt you ; 
is Joe badly wounded? " Yes, I'm afraid he is," 
replied Lizzy thankfully, ^^ but do help us, there's a 
good soul !" Nat set himself to work upon the first 
charitable act of his life, and helped Joe once more 
on his legs. His dislocated and stiffened limb gave 
him great pain, and he could hardly totter or hop 
along at all. Nat helpt^d Lizzy with him as near the 
tents as he dare venture, and then the courageous 
wife supported him in her arms, and almost carried 
him, weak and exhausted as he was, into the camp, 
where she soon procured some medical assistance and 
a litter, with as many other comforts as the place 
would yield to the poor maimed soldier who had bled 
in his country's cause. 

Nat parted from them without having the courage 
to reveal himself to the man whom he had once 
envied the championship of the village race-course, 
whom he had afterwards aided to escape from the 
thraldom which their previous rivalry had led him 
into, and whom he again so strangely met crushed 
and tortured by that fearful system to which he had 
fallen an ensnared victim. Nat was sometime before 
he could overcome the feeling this meeting had given 
him ; it was the faint struggle in his heart of the 
mite of virtue against the mass of corruption and 
brutality ; he could not forget it, and it was long 
before he regained sufficient nerve or composure to 
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resume his unhallowed occupation. He did resume 
it however ; he succeeded in crushing and extin- 
guishing the last faint spark of nature which had 
struggled to illumine the darkness of his soul, and 
he returned to that scene of horror and of death 
—to exact tribute from the corpses of the unburied 
slain. 

Great heaven ! Can it be believed that such things 
are ? Can such scenes have been contemplated as a 
part of the beautiful drama of thy beneficent creation? 
No, surely ! It is thou who hast built the blue skies 
above us, and tlirough them dost show to us thy uni- 
verse of worlds beyond ! It is thou who hast laid the 
carpet of vegetation upon the earth to make it beau- 
tiful ! It is thou who hast furnished it with wild 
luxuriant forests, as a mantle to its nakedness ! It 
is thou who hast made the birds to sing their songs 
of praise and joyfulness to thee ! It is thou who in 
thine image hast made man the ruler of thy works 
on earth ! In harmony hast thou created all ! And 
it is no work of thine — ^this battle-field — this field of 
tares 1 " It is an enemy hath done this !" Lord ! 
thou hast power, and might, and majesty divine! 
Thou dost make, and man it is who mars thy work ! 
His wicked and contending passions, unsatiated in 
appetite for blood by the daily death of thousands of 
his inferior companions in the world — unsatiated by 
their flesh and blood for food^ these evil passions of 
men make battle-fields for the slaughter of his fellow- 
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man, upon whose flesh he does not feed. Thou dost 
create, but not for the knife. Thy beneficence im- 
plants in each nature the means of dissolution at the 
proper moment. Man seeks to frustrate thine omni- 
potent laws by violence and war. It is man who 
sayB '^ kill." He first ordains, and then executes by 
wholesale " murder !" 
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For a long time Joe was under the surgeon's bands. 
The perversity of his fate seemed to condemn his life 
to the infliction of medicine continually. At least it 
had happened that since assuming the red coat, his 
existence had been repeatedly threatened by bis pro- 
fession, and restored by the doctor. He had alter- 
nated between the camp and the surgery. Such ex- 
periences as were in them worked their deadly influ- 
ence upon his constitution. Weakened first by the 
torture of the lash and its consequent prostration, 
then by the influence of bad air and bad accom- 
modation on a long transport voyage — again by the 
toils and hardships of foreign service, Joe had not 
sufficient stamina to enable him to recover from his 
latest and worst misfortunes — ^the misfortunes of 
war — ^the chances of the field. Notwithstanding he 
received every attention, he could not rally. His 
long exposure in a wounded state upon the ground 
had told against his recovery, and prolonged his 
suflerings. His leg was stiff, and he could never 
regain its wonted use. The deep sabre wound in 
his arm but slightly cicatrized, would often gape 
afresh, and pour forth its crimson tears in memory 
of its being. His face bruised and cut, had lost its 
natural looky assuming a livid and ghastly appear- 
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ance, which, while it was to every veteran soldier 
he might meet a sure passport for boon compa- 
nionship, yet kindled a feeling of horror and dis- 
gust in the sons of peace, who stay at home and 
know nothing more of war than its shows of gaudy 
splendour, or its lies of glory and fame. Beyond 
this, the climate of Canada did not suit him, and 
from the severity of its winters he became affected 
with a dry short cough, which ceaselessly kept on 
its melancholy discord ; like the hoarse creak of the 
raven it told unmistakeably of the church-yard. 
Evidently Joe would never be fit for service again ; 
he was now one of the tattered garments of glory, 
who hastened to disencumber herself of so useless an 
appendage. As soon as sufficiently recovered, he 
was to be drafted home on sick leave, to try the 
effect of change of air, or to be cast off altogether. 
He was pronounced sufficiently recovered, when with 
head still bound, his arm in a sling, and his leg sup- 
ported by a crutch, he could manage to hobble across 
the barrack-yard. He received his orders for depar- 
ture with a beating heart, for he longed again before 
his death to see his old, once happy home. He 
longed again to clasp his dear young child to his 
warm and loving heart, for they did not know that 
that dear child was even then watching them from 
above, and smiling a soft tear of heaven upon their 
loving thoughts. An earth-bom thought nourished 
by tears from heaven is a growing seed which has its 
harvest in eternity, and whose fruit is immortality ! 
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The next ship sailing bore Joe and Lizzy to the 
cherished country of their birth — the land of their 
early and their happy home. There were many other 
passengers with Joe from the hospital of the regi- 
ment, some in as miserable a plight as he, some 
worse ofip. Lopped limbs and mutilated trunks were 
the rule on board — the sound and healthy were the 
exceptions. This was a cargo of the fruits of war 
-—of the cast-off, useless sons of glory, whose talons 
now loosed their tight hold upon her victims, and 
haying most effectually maimed them, would now 
pension them perhaps on a shilling a day for the 
remainder of their brief lives — ^perhaps on less than 
that. It might give their widow some acknowledg- 
ment of services the man had rendered, and it might 
not. Many contingent circumstances go to the pro-> 
curation of a pension, and where the soldier can be 
wronged with impunity, be sure he often is. The 
system is one of barbarism and tyranny, and is not 
supported by laws of peace or deeds of virtue. 

It seemed a weary voyage home, and yet there 
were many reflections which should have cheered it 
to them. Relief from the tedious conventionalities 
of the soldiers life— from the hard necessities and 
base requirements of his detestable profession — ^re- 
turning to peace and home again — all these showed 
change for the better ; but then the consciousness of 
his state of health — alarm for his wife and her fate 
if he should die — and, ever and anon, the terrible 
re/raction from his mind of that dream, which, since 
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its first appearance, had continually haunted him, 
weighed heavily upon his heart, hanishing every- 
thing like joy or gladness therefrom. 

The presence of his wife ministered a sad and 
melancholy comfort to him — alone prevented his 
falling into the utter depths of despair, and so was 
a relief. The voyage was long and tedious ; hut he 
at last reached the shores of his native land, where 
he was submitted to a critical examination, and had 
the good fortune to he nominated one of the pensioners 
of the crown. 

The first news which greeted their return, and 
which they heard with patient resignation, was the 
death of their son. They seemed silently to regard 
this as the last act of a malicious fortune which had 
remorselessly followed them since Joe's first taking 
to the profession of arms. He was out of it now, 
they feared nothing, and with hearts pining for rest 
and solitude, very soon after their landing, they set 
out for their own first home — the village of Alston*^ 
field — from which Joe had been absent now seven 
years. 

Here he would find seven years of changes marked 
upon his friends, and all he had known. His little 
nephew had grown strong and healthy amongst his 
brothers and sisters at home. Brother John had 
heard with sorrow of Joe's " 'listing," and would have 
been the first to hold out the hand of assistance to 
his bereaved sister-in-law and her children, had his 
means allowed him to do so ; but John was obliged 
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to work hard for a shilling, and he had to look twice 
at a penny hefore spending it. He alwa3rs thought 
of his children, he always worked for them, and now 
he hegan to see the result of all his toil ; the nume- 
rous fEimily were growing up happy and united, and 
during the five years of Joe's absence, the eldest son 
had obtained a permanent employment in Ashboum, 
which enabled him to live comfortably, and add a few 
shillings occasionally to his father's scanty savings. 
Thus in the midst of toils they were all contented 
and cheerfiiL No repining word ever passed their 
lips — ^no complaint of their hard and lowly lot ; their 
sole mental occupation, besides the little duties of 
the charity school that the young ones had, seemed 
to be how they could derive the greatest amount of 
enjoyment from everjiihing about them. John's 
family was an excellent specimen of the happiness 
and content that is so offcen found in the peaceful 
cottage of the labouring poor man, and it was to 
the bosom of this contented little band of growing 
** hewers of wood and drawers of water," that the 
news of Joe's arrival in England brought unfeigned 
pleasure. 

It was a beautiful evening of the seventh autumn 
since his first departure, when Joe and his wife 
Lizzy arrived on the outskirts of the village. The 
baggage waggon on which they were passengers 
halted, and set them down within sight of the home 
they had once called their own. Their snug cottage, 
standiDg on a rising ground at the extremity of a 
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field of new-cut wheat, was the first thing that 
greeted them, and it seemed to smile a sad welcome 
upon their return. They recognised it as they would 
have done the smile of an old and valued friend. 
They hid adieu to their travelling companions, and 
Lizzy tearfully watched the waggon slowly rumhle 
out of sight with its cargo of mutilated men and 
grief-worn women. The exertion of getting from 
the vehicle had heen fatiguing to her hushand, and 
she made him rest awhile upon the trunk of a tree 
which lay on the road-side. 

What a simple hut afiPecting picture did they form, 
that sad world-weary couple, returning to the scene 
of their early loves and toils ! — their own birth-place 
and that of their now dead children — the tomb of 
their happiness — ^the first field of woes and sufferings 
which there commenced, had been endured for years 
away from it. How differently did they return to 
it. In the meridian of life, yet looking old and care- 
worn, the wife wan, ill-clothed, and motherless, the 
husband maimed, hacked, and wrecked — both heart- 
sore, but still loving each other as in the first days of 
their happy courtship. Joe rested to recover breath, 
holding his crutch in one hand, whilst the other still 
hung in a sling, he looked first on that, and then on 
the red stripe of his trowsers, and then at his worn- 
out shoes, and then he looked to the ground and was 
lost in a reverie of painful thought for a few moments, 
till his bandaged temples throbbed again with such 
excitement. His wife took a silent £Eu:ewell of their 
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late companions, and a tear trickled down her pallid 
cheek as inwardly she bid adieu to them for ever. 

When Joe was rested they pursued their way to 
brother John's, and a warm and hearty welcome 
they met with there. Arrangements were immedi- 
ately made for the accommodation of the old soldier 
and his wife, and they took up their permanent resi- 
dence in the house, papng brother John the whole 
of the pension Joe received, in return for their good 
offices. Here they passed the short remainder of 
their chequered days, and they were not many ; but 
it was in the midst of sorrow and tears — ^in the midst 
of warm affection, and in peace, that the poor 
soldier and his wife within a few days of each other 
yielded their spent souls to their beneficent Creator, 
and the last prayer of thanks for this his goodness, 
which had not left them to perish on the dismal 
battle-field of a foreign shore, but had preserved 
them to this calm end amongst the scenes of their 
childhood, and surrounded by the attentions and the 
grief of their poor but loving relations. 

It is perhaps of little consequence that they were 
carried in coffins of parish elm to pauper graves in 
the churchyard of their forefathers, or that the simple 
mound which rose above their single tomb has now 
sunk level with the earth, and buried their resting- 
place with them in oblivion ; but had Joe never left 
Alstonfield, the record of his end might have been 
different. 

Old granny, at the breaking up of Joe's home, had 
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had no other resource than the workhouse. Over- 
come by the misfortunes in the family of her favourite 
son, the old woman had become morose, and discon- 
tented with all around her. Her unhappy old age 
passed in continual grumbling, and she died at last 
during her son's exile from home, by a voluntary 
starvation. 

Nat WiUet never returned to England. He rea- 
lized some money by the spoils of the battle-field, 
with which he set off for the backwoods of the far 
west, to try the hardships of a bush life. But having 
a great knack of revenging himself upon his neigh- 
bours, the Indians, for their frequent depredations on 
his clearing, by shooting them, he soon roused their 
animosity so much that they attacked and burnt his 
dwelling. They seized on Nat their enemy, pinioned 
him to a tree, and pierced him with a score of bullets ; 
they danced round him, singing their song of death, 
scalped him, and finally tossed his body in the flames, 
to be consumed in the pyre he had himself provoked 
at their hands. 

Of the companions of Joe Caplin from Alstonfield, 
none ever returned. One went to India and was 
never heard of again. A second was whipped so 
severely that he died from the effects of it ; and a 
third, who had been with Joe in Canada, was shot 
by his comrades before breakfast one morning, not 
so much it seemed for his having deserted from his 
regiment, as for his having repented of the act, and 
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having returned to bis duty. He had been shot at 
the word of command by his companions in arms. 

Thus we have traced the career of an humble fol- 
lower of the " glorious profession of arms ;" and now 
for its moral. This teaches a few simple truths. It 
teaches that what has been represented as a halo of 
glory is nothing more than a vapour of blood ; that 
a laurel is really a belladonna, and the noble calling 
altogether a mockery, delusion, and snare I Beware 
ye simple sons of toil I Beware of the trap recruiting 
sergeants may lay for you! Beware of the incautious 
drinking which may lead you to the barrack and the 
battle-field ! Think of the cruelty ye must commit 
upon your brother-man, and the offence ye perpe- 
trate before high heaven! Ye shun with loathing the 
midnight murderer, and ye place his doom in eter- 
nal torments hereafter! Yet ye, when ye become 
soldiers, but become robbers and assassins for pay, 
and the guilt of murder shall in a day of judgment 
banish your own souls to the same perdition, with 
that midnight murderer whom ye loathe so much ! 
Think ye that your red coats shall plead against the 
butchery of which ye have been guilty, which is done 
in open day with more ferocity than the killer of a 
single man in a fit of passion ever dreamed of? The 
soldier is as answerable for every life he destroys in 
battle as though he had killed every man for his own 
private revenge ; and though society maintains and 
honours the soldier, God judges and condemns him. 
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^' Thou shalt not kill," is a plain, simple, and uninis* 
takeable command. Let those who please inft-inge 
it, the consequences are their own. There is no escape 
from divine justice. But the enormity of this crime 
of wholesale murder called war is such, that we who 
have thought upon the subject should hasten to show 
these truths to our more perverse brethren — to urge 
them to recant the opinions they hold in favour of 
this existing Juggernaut, and against humanity and 
the God of truth — to persuade them to better things, 
and bring them in the end to unite with ourselves in 
establishing " Love, Joy, Peace," for it is written, 
" Vengeance is mine ; I will repay saith the Lord ;" 
and the existence of a soldier is in opposition to that 
sacred writing. 

Be not cast down, ye who labour in God's holy 
cause. The sands of time run quickly, but the 
young plant of truth now grows apace, and as the 
mustard-seed, ere long shall it fill the earth like a 
mighty tree. 
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